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possible motives for maintaining it to the best of our abilities.
Another important element of scientific method is the isolation
of the factors in any situation so as to get a differential response.
Now this aim we cannot achieve in any detailed or deliberate way,
being so much more observers than experimenters. And yet in
one broad and significant sense, we are doing this all the time.
The very constancy of the conditions we create, our own detach-
ment and objectivity, provide an isolation. We tell the patient
as little as possible about ourselves, reveal our private lives, our
personal aims and values as little as possible, precisely in order
to throw his into a high light. The purpose of our actual behaviour
to the patient, those aspects of our real selves which do operate
towards him, our goodwill, our friendliness, our tolerance, our
dispassionate aims, our pursuit of the analytic aim and that alone,
themselves further the scientific isolation of the patient's feelings,
memories and phantasies, above all of his relation towards
ourselves, as repeating and expressing his true unconscious aims
towards his parents. In this way we isolate the psychological
factors from the circumstantial. In the analytic room, we protect
the patient's mind from such intrusive external stimuli, since we
have found that it is only in so far as we are able to do this that
his deepest secrets will yield themselves up, and the so long buried
phantasies and rejected wishes and hidden anxieties raise their
heads and come forth into the light of understanding.
Another commonplace of scientific method is the repetition of
situations, either by the original or by other investigators, in order
that first conclusions may be verified or corrected. Now repetition
in the strictest sense we certainly cannot have, since every experi-
ence changes the living mind, and every word or look of the analyst
affects the patient's feelings and responses towards him. The
patient's relation to us is not the same to-day as it was yesterday.
We cannot have exactly the same situations over again in order
to test and refine our interpretations. This difficulty is, however,
not peculiar to psycho-analysis; it pertains to every significant
type of psychological research. The mere appearance of experi-
mental repetition was only created by choosing indifferent
material and working with adults. No one working with children
in any field can imagine that he may have an exactly similar
situation to-day and yesterday and to-morrow. Time and growth
and emotion are inexorable in their disturbance of the experi-
mental machine.